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ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. 
Communism, 


Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 


Number of members, 19. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popuiar 
sense of the term. ‘They call their social system Brste Communism 
or CompLex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communist$ stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘heir Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these C ies are not asylums for pl seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 





Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 


the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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WARFARE WITH DEATH. 
BY J. H. NOYES. 

HE first object of the soldier of Christ 

is to abolish séz ; but this is not the only 
victory for which he struggles. He is engaged 
in a rebellion against the entire dominion of 
the prince of this world. ‘That evil being em- 
ploys death as well as sin in his enterprise of 
establishing a perpetual sovereignty over man. 
Seduction on the one hand, and destruction on 
the other, are the twin agencies of all wicked 
aspirants for power. By sin the devil gains 
possession of the soul, and so insures the ulti- 
mate surrender of the whole man to his do- 
minion. If he cannot attain his first object 
of beguiling into sin (as he could not in the 
case of Christ), he seeks, as the next best ad- 
vantage, the destruction of the body. And 
his two agencies reciprocally aid each other. 
As sin tends to death, so disease, the power of 
death, fosters sin. Notwithstanding all the 
benefits which grace is able to extract from 
suffering (which are many and great), we are 
persuaded that in the world at large, the mala- 
dies which curse the bodies of men are curses 
also to their souls. Nay, we believe that they 
are more fruitful sources than any or all other 
external influences, of selfishness, tyranny, 
fretfulness, misanthropy, intemperance, licen- 
tiousness, idleness, effeminacy, unbelief, and 
despair. When our reforming philosophers 
shall have dug a little deeper into the causes 
of human wickedness and wo, and shall dare 
to contemplate the death-system, not as a 
fatality or a law of nature, but as a diabolical 
oppression, unnatural and removable, we pre- 
dict that they will find that ill health is the 


parent of more moral corruption and imbe- . 


cility, than all the specific vices which engage 
the attention of one class among them, and 
all the social abominations against which the 
other class is struggling. 

In accordance with the view that the reign 
of death is an evil second only to the reign of 
sin, Christ, our great leader in the warfare with 
the prince of evil, directed a large share of 
his energies, during his service in this world, 
against disease. Wherever he appeared in 
combat with the hosts of sin, his blows also 
fell thick and fast on the powers of death. 
The demons, not only of covetousness, pride, 
and unbelief, but of lunacy, palsy, and fever, 
fled before him. He submitted to death at 
last himself ; but it was for the sake of pulling 
down, Samson-like, the temple of Satan, by 
tearing away its two pillars—sin and death. 
His resurrection was a decisive victory over 
the physical power of the devil ; and the gos- 
pel which thenceforward went forth, based as 
it was on the fact of his resurrection, was glad 
tidings of redemption for the body as well as 
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for the soul. The message of the apostles 
was—“ Christ is risen; believe on him, and 
the power of his resurrection shall first save 
your souls from sin, shall even now begin to 
quicken your mortal bodies, and shall ulti- 
mately give those who remain on the field 
till the Second Coming immortality without 
death.” 

In our own labors as servants of the gospel, 
we have ever been led to keep our eye on both 
of Satan’s strongholds. From the beginning, 
we have preached the resurrection of Christ 
as the radical element of regeneration and 
perfect holiness; and, with such a_starting- 
point, it was natural, mot to say inevitable, 
that we should be interested in giving scope 
to the resurrection power in the physical as 
well as the spiritual part of human nature. 
A great variety of facts in our own experience 
have constrained us to recognize from time to 
time the close relation between salvation from 
sin and salvation from disease and death, both 
with reference to the nature of the two opera- 
tions and the identity of the power by which 
they are to be effected. The experience and 
testimony of others also—facts which we 
have witnessed, or of which we have received 
credible accounts—have continually attracted 
our thoughts in the same direction, From 
almost every place where the gospel of holi- 
ness has been sent, an echo has come back 
assuring us that the blessing of emancipation 
from sin has been attended and followed by 
an improvement of health. The witnesses to 
this fact are wide-spread ; and in many cases, 
the physical improvement of which they tes- 
tify was not an object of pursuit, but came as 
the unexpected spontaneous result of receiv- 
ing Christ as a Savior from sin. This general 
manifestation has deepened our previous con- 
viction, that the resurrection of the soul car- 
ries with it an incipient resurrection of the 
body, and tends directly toward the final 
change from the mortal to the immortal state. 
At the same time it has been a cheering cer- 
tificate that we are indeed preaching the true 
gospel of the resurrection. And in addition 
to this general fact, we have been constantly 
receiving accounts of special instances of 
recovery from disease by the exercise of faith, 
among those who receive the gospel of holiness. 


All these influences have kept alive through 
many dark and discouraging circumstances 
and experiences the flame of our interest in 
the physical influence of the gospel. Yet we 
do not pretend that we or other believers are 
insured against disease and death. On the con- 
trary, we have seen some of our best soldiers 
fall, and disease has fastened its fangs on 
many who remain. But after all, we have 


evidence which we could not thrust out of 
sight, if we would, that God is carrying on a 
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steady, long-continued war with the power of 
death, in connection with the gospel of salva- 
tion from sin. The result in individual in- 
stances determines nothing in regard to the 
general issue. ‘here is such a thing as dying 
for the right to live ; and the efforts of those 
now engaged in the conflict with death may 
secure that right to others if not to themselves. 
Our confidence in the truth that salvation from 
sin is leading on to victory over death, and 
our courage to hold up that truth before 
heaven and earth, was never stronger than it 
is now. 


HISTORY OF COMMUNITY LITERATURE 
XVI. 


N the course of the publication of Zhe Ler- 

JSectionist Mr. Stephen R. Leonard, a thor- 
ough-bred printer from. New Haven, Conn., 
joined the Putney family, and took the manage- 
ment of the Community printing-office, which 
has been in his hands much of the time since. 
‘Two years after he came to Putney he married 
Fanny M. White, a young woman, native of 
that place, who had lived with Mrs. Noyes 
three or four years as her helper in the house 
and in the office too. Both have been con- 
spicuous in the Community for their faith and 
abandonment to its service. ‘hey wrote their 
names in its foundations, and are busy workers 
still. 

The Perfectionist was published at considera- 
ble loss. It would have been suspended at 
the close of the first volume but for the rally 
of friends and subscribers. Mr. Noyes says 
in an editorial, “ Our minds were made up from 
the beginning to go to the verge (not over the 
brink) of bankruptcy rather than stop the press. 
Like a beleaguered fortress we determined to 
hold out as long as our provisions lasted, and 
hoped for succor in the time of our necessity.” 
The succor came. An appeal to the subscrib- 
ers was liberally answered, and the receipts for 
the second volume were nearly equal to its ex- 
penses. ‘The receipts for the third, however, 
were less than half the cost. But the deficien- 
cy was abundantly made up by an increase in 
the private resources of the publishers. The 
“ Putney Corporation,” as it then began to be 
called, was very successful that year in busi- 
ness, and also received an addition of property 
by the death of Mrs. Noyes’s grandfather ; so 
that at the end of the last volume (Feb., 1846), 
they were in better condition to go on with 
the business for which they combined (that is 
the publication of the gospel), than ever be- 
fore. And notwithstanding the lack of remit- 
tances they had reason to know that the paper 
was making friends, and that some of the sub- 
scribers began to feel that the work to which it 
was devoted was their own. 

When Mr. Noyes first began to publish a 
free paper in 1837, referring to its terms, he 
said, “I have no tear of failure by a ‘run’ up- 
on me in consequence of thus opening the 
doors of my bank, for I believe the time is not 
far distant when all who receive my testimony 
will have but one heart, and of course but one 
purse.” He had not lost his confidence in 
1845. In an article on the prospects of the pa- 
per, its resources for enlargement, etc., he says: 

We have no desire of forcing the zeal and liber- 





ality of believers, by exciting exhortations and ap- 
peals. Forced growth is unhealthy and short-lived. 
Conviction of the truth and value of the gospel of 
holiness—a feeling that it is a privilege to live or 
die for it—a hearty devotion, not of an occasional 
gratuity, but of body, soul and spirit, strength, 
property and influence to the kingdom of heaven— 
these are the springs of healthy and permanent 
liberality ; and these must have time to work them- 
selves out from the faith of the inner man, into ac- 
tivity and system. We wait patiently for the xa/- 
ural fruits of the Spirit, assured that if they 
ripen slowly, they will be rich and abundant at 
last 

Running through the weekly lists of letters 
and receipts in the last volume of Zhe [erfec- 
tionist we find names frequently repeated of 
persons who three years after threw everything 
in and helped the Putney church to found the 
Oneida Community. The working of the 
Pentecost leaven is revealed in these bare 
statistics. 

It was during the /erfectionist epoch that 
the Northern Vermont folks of the present Com- 
munity began to communicate with Putney. 
Letters from H. W. Burnham of that company 
appear in the second volume. Mr. B.’s name 
is now extensively known in our business con- 
nections, and he has contributed in many ways 
to the prosperity of the O. C. He began his 
religious career very young; at the age of 
nineteen was associated with a New-Measure 
revivalist in a series of protracted meetings, 
and was forced into the pulpit -before he could 
finish a course of study. In 1842, while in 
the midst of popular favor, he heard Miller ex- 
pound his views, and felt compelled to accept 
them. Then came the question of prepara- 
tion for an impending judgment. ‘The ear- 
nestness with which he took up this question 
soon separated him from the mass of the Ad- 
ventists and brought him under the direct in- 
fluence of God’s spirit, which he says he 
found to be a fire indeed. 
only 


It burnt up not 
his confidence in Miller’s calculation, 
He 
was the standard of the 
Primitive Church, and made up his mind that 
the true church of Christ did not then exist 
on earth. “Instead of realizing,” he says, 
“what I anticipated, a conflagration of this 


but all his old orthodox foundations. 
saw that holiness 


world by literal fire, I was made to know in 


my own individual case the truth of that say- 
ing, ‘Our God is a consuming fire.’’’ ‘Thus 
prepared, he heard of Mr. Noyes’s doctrine of 
the Second Coming, investigated it and re- 
ceived it, and with it the doctrine of salvation 
from sin. In one of his letters he says: 


My heart swells with gratitude, in view of what 
God has wrought in me. Since my mind has been 
established with regard to the Second Coming of 
Christ, I have found it impossible at times to ex- 
press with words the heavenly satisfaction that fills 
my soul: especially when contemplating the perfect 
harmony of the New Testament record on this im- 
portant subject. Such a revelation of spiritual 
truth was never discovered by me before. Not- 
withstanding the bléssedness and satisfactory re- 
sults derived from former ‘experience, I can truly 
testify, that the pure gems—the superior glories— 
of the inner kingdom were in the main withheld, 
until the “true light” of this heaven-born doctrine 
shone into my mind. 


The name of Mr. Albert Kinsley, who was 
the patriarch of the Northern Vermont emi- 
gration to O. C., appears with liberal figures in 
the acknowledgments of receipts, as do those 
of several other men included in that emigra- 
tion and honored now as the seniors of the 





Association. Mr. Burnham visited Putney in 
1845, and Mr. Kinsley in 1846, and by personal 
acquaintance were drawn into more perfect 
identity of purpose and interests with the be- 
lievers in that place. 


Names of the Massachusetts emigration to 
O. C. are not less conspicuous in the volumes 
of The Perfectionist. When Mr. Noyes, a stu- 
dent in New Haven and laboring in a revival, 
first saw the truth of salvation from sin, hé 
told his fellow-students that he believed “the 
time would come when /erfection revivals would 
sweep over the churches as ordinary revivals 
had swept over the ranks of the impenitent.” 
Such a revival swept over the churches of 
Belchertown, Mass., and the towns adjacent, in 
1842. Mr. Noyes was sent for to come there 
and preach. In reporting his visit in Zhe 
Witness he said— From what I saw in the 
meetings, and in many interviews with indi- 
viduals, I was convinced that the people of 
Belchertown had heard a louder voice than 
mine preaching holiness, even the voice of Him 
who has promised to ‘shake heaven and 
earth,’ ” 

This revival took the highest in the churches, 
but like a net it drew in good and bad. 
Many fell away, even the man who sent for 
Mr. Noyes. Of the good that were saved 
and are now with us, we may mention Messrs. 
Kellogg, Sears, Olds, Woolworth, Hinds and 
Thayer, most of them with families, not stopping 
to mention others, who are valued nevertheless 
in the Community more than any words of ours 
could indicate. ‘These Massachusetts converts 
kept up considerable communication with the 
family in Putney while it remained there, and 
were generous of their gifts and tokens of love. 
They were nourished by the paper, and they 
began to regard themselves as forfeited to its 
service. Mr. Woolworth was a young man 
just choosing his path in life, and he went to 
Putney and joined the work going on there. 
Wm. A. Hinds was a stripling of twelve years 
when converted, and he also got leave of his 
parents and went to Putney. When his father 
would have recalled him the “ Corporation” 
bought him, that is they gave his father two 
hundred dollars for his time till his majority, a 
lucky investment on every account, but partic- 
ularly fortunate for our Community Literature. 
He was first type-setter, then phonographic 
reporter, then contributor, and now is Editor 
of our paper. 

OLD MANSION-HOUSE MEMORIES. 

XVIII. 

NOTHER form of amusement, that served to 

pleasantly “ while away the hours” of many a 
long evening, was the drama. Aside from a 
few public rehearsals, given by the young folks, of 
“dialogues,” “pieces,” etc. (learned at school), 
nothing had ever been attempted in this line. Our 
first experiment was tried a few months after the 
“family dance,” described in the last chapter. The 
story of Ruth was chosen, as being simple and af- 
fording an opportunity for all ages to bear a part. 
The characters of Ruth, Orpah, and the reapers 
were personated by young folks, while Boaz, Nao- 
mi, the kinsmen and the elders, were represented 
by persons of appropriate age. A temporary stage 


or platform was built at one end of the old parlor, 
which for this occasion was covered with bundles 
of straw and other articles necessary to portray 
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the story. This little play gave universal satisfac- 
tion, and the family expressed a wish that this form 
of entertainment might be continued. However, 
for some good reason, no more public presentations 
were given for a year or more. The attention di- 
rected to amusements, meanwhile, centering mostly 
on general improvement of the orchestra, which, 
by the way, now numbered twenty members, and 
included a fair proportion of the young “ grad- 
uates” heretofore mentioned. Dancing and march- 
ing were also somewhat popular during this time ; 
but there were a few enthusiasts, who kept up a 
separate exercise in elocution, 2nd private: rehear- 
sals of single pieces were of frequent occurrence. 

Nearly two years from date of the little play of 
Ruth, the following announcement for the early 
evening entertainment, printed in conspicuous let- 
ters, appeared on the bulletin : 


DECLAIMING IN THE PARLOR BY THE YOUNG 
MEN, AT 61-2 O’CLOCK P. M. 
PROGRAMME. 

. Music. 
. Introductory Remarks. 
3. A Prologue from Shakespeare. 
. ** Press On.” 
. “The Revellers.’’ 


1 

2. 

3 

4 Park Benjamin. , 
5 

6. “‘ Wisdom.” 

7 

8 

9 


A Backwoodsman. 


Pollock. 

. “The Watcher on the Tower.” C. Mackay. 
. Music. 
. An Extract from Cataline’s Speech before the Roman 

Senate. 
10. ** The Ginny Foul.”’ K. N. Pepper. 
11. ‘*Waterloo.”’ Byron. 
12. ‘“‘The Last Man.” Campbell. 
13. Music. 
14. ‘‘ Falstaff and Prince Henry.” Shakespeare. 


15. ‘*Christmas Ode.” 
16. Music. 


W. R. Wallace. 


The class in elocution had persevered industri- 
ously for several months, and this was their first 
public essay. The recitations were cofsidered 
very creditable to the ambition and talent of the 
class, and the audience derived genuine enjoyment 
from listening to them. The Orchestra, which had 
now acquired a little proficiency in music, assisted 
on this occasion quite acceptably. Indeed, the 
success attending the whole affair led to a syste- 
matic course of theitricals. The Community as 
a whole gave more thought to the matter than they 
had done before, and without hesitation sanctioned 
the plan of considering dramatic entertainments 
on our list of amusements. It is a fact worthy of 
mention. that whenever the whole Community 
become interested in a matter, inspiration and 
enthusiasm seem to surround it with a _pe- 
culiar charm, making it an ordinance of health 
and happiness. So in this case: we engaged in 
theatricals with the same hearty spirit of improve- 
ment that we did in the Bible-game, and had no 
more fear as to the results. This was in October, 
1857. 

Four weeks later, another announcement ap- 
peared on the bulletin, of which the following is a 
copy : 

DRAMATIC EXERCISES TO COMMENCE 


AT 51-2 
O’CLOCK. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
Dramatis Persone. 
Antonio. L. Van Velzer. 
Bassanio. Geo. W. Noyes. 
Duke. H. W. Burnham. 
Shylock. rT. L. Pa. 
Salarino. Hial M. Waters. 
- Gratianio. Fohn N. Norton. 
Lorenzo. G. D. Allen. 
Salanio. Homer Barron. 


Launcelot. 

Old Gobbo. 
Leonardo. 

Tubal. 

Prince of Aragon. 
Prince of Morocco. 


Wm. A. Hinds. 
H. F. Seymour. 

Fohn Leonard. 
Martin Kinsley. 
Abram L: Burt. 
Myron Kinsley. 


Balshazar. Roswell Hawley. 
Stephano. Charles Cragin. 
Salerio. Joseph Skinner. 
Portia. Helen C. Noyes. 
Nerissa. M.L. Prindle. 
Jessica. 


H. M. Worden, 





This play, with music between the scenes and a 
short interim, occupied the whole evening, com- 
mencing at half-past 5, and lasting until 9 
o’clock. But it was time well spent. The cast of 
characters was fitly chosen, and no time or pains had 
been spared in thorough rehearsals. Mr. G. W. 
Noyes, who perhaps had most to do with the 
general arrangement of this comedy, was untiring 
in his labors; much of the concinnity of the play 
was greatly due to his artist’s eye. He carefully 
studied every expression of the face, every gesture 
of the arms, every attitude of the body. He also 
assisted Mr. R. S. DeLatre; our crayon artist on 
this occasion, to get up appropriate scenery. The 
parts were well committed, the company well 
trained; perfect success crowned the event. The 
fate of poor Antonio, the miserly character of Shy- 
Jock, the fortunate guess of Bassanio, the comic 
conversation between O/d Gobbo and his son 
Launcelot, the silly love-scene between Lorenzo 
and Fessica, and above all, the eloquent appeal of 
fair Portia for Antonio, are scenes still fresh in 
our minds. 

Following this was a series of dramatic enter- 
tainments, occurring as often as once in two or 
three weeks, and lasting during the winter months ; 
these were sometimes varied with songs by the 
quartette club, dialogues, recitations, etc. Occa- 
sionally these exercises were diversified by dancing, 
or, as happened on two or three occasions, a 
free entertainment given to the O. C. by a 
music-teacher, residing in the neighboring village 
of Vernon. His troupe consisted of his wife, a 
guitarist, and two young men, one of whom played 
the second violin, and the other the violoncello. 
His rendering of the “Carnival of Venice,” 
though rough compared with professional artists, 
was sufficiently skillful to give the Community 
great pleasure, and met with applause. 

The Community appetite continued good for 
dramatic entertainment for the next six years, in 
which time the following plays were rendered 
with at least a moderate amount of success: 
** Taming the Shrew ”—“ Lady of Lyons” —* The 
Stranger” —“ Family Fars” —* Speed the Plow” 
—“All’s Fair in Love”—“ Much Ado About 
Nothing ”—“ Rob Roy” —“ Still Waters Run 
Deep” —“ The Honey Moon” —“ Pizarro” —“ Da- 
mon and Pythias” —“ Merry Wives of Windsor” 
— School for Scandal”’—besides several extracts 
from ‘“ Pickwick,” and Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s world- 
wide novels, etc. 


Our theatricals were always amateur rather 
than professional in character. In fact, our drama 
was in little danger of ever becoming a professional 
affair, as a different cast of characters was se- 
lected for every new play. We regarded the stage 
as a school for all—not an institution separate 
from the general family. The drill in memorizing, 
and opportunity offered for gaining our freedom, 
were valued by all who took active part in the 
plays. It was really surprising to see dramatic 
talent spring up in unexpected places, as it fre- 
quently did. Persons often astonished themselves 
as well as their audience. 


It must not be inferred from what we have said, 
that the whole time and attention of the O. C. 
was absorbed in theatricals. Although all felt 
highly entertained by them, and great faithfulness 
was required by the chosen actors of each play. 
still there was a balance of interest going in other 
directions that preserved a happy state of equilib- 
rium. Business was .active; the schools and 
classes were attended with unabated zeal; vocal 
as well as instrumental music received a fair share 
of attention; while the evening meetings absorbed 
the greatest protion of the family interest, and the 
spirit of unity grew stronger and the confession of 
Christ bolder. 








THE POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 





(From Blair's Rhetoric.) 


The comparisons employed by the sacred poets 
are generally short, touching on one point only of 
resemblance, rather than branching out into little 
episodes. In this respect. they have perhaps an 
advantage over the Greek and Roman authors ; 
whose comparisons, by the length to which they 
are extended, sometimes interrupt the narration 
too much, and carry too visible marks of study 
and labor. Whereas, in the Hebrew poets, they 
appear more like the glowings of a lively fancy, 
just glancing aside to some resembling object, and 
presently returning to its track. Such is the fol- 
lowing fine comparison, introduced to describe the 
happy influence of good government upon a people, 
in what are called the last words of David, re- 
corded in the 2d book of Samuel: (23: 3). “He 
that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the 
fear of God; and he shall be as the light of the 
morning, when the sun riseth; even a morning 
without clouds; as the tender grass springing 
out of the earth, by clear shining after rain.” 
This is one of the most regular and formal com- 
parisons in the sacred books. 

Allegory, likewise, is a figure frequently found 
in them. 

But the poetical figure, which, beyond all others, 
elevates the style of Scripture, and gives it a pecu- ° 
liar boldness and sublimity, is prosopopeeia or per- 
sonification. No personifications employed by 
any poets are so magnificent and striking as those 
of the inspired writers. On great occasions they 
animate every part of nature; especially, when 
any appearance or operation of the Almighty is 
concerned. “ Before him went the pestilence—the 
waters saw thee, O God, and were afraid—the 
mountains saw thee, and they trembled. The 
overflowing of the water passed by; the deep ut- 
tered his voice, and lifted up his hands on high.” 
When inquiry is made about the place of wisdom, 
Job introduces the “ Deep, saying, It is not in me ; 
and the sea saith, It is not in me. Destruction 
and death say, We have heard the fame thereof 
with our ears.” That noted sublime passage in 
the book of Isaiah, which describes the fall of the 
king of Assyria, is full of personified objects ; the 
fir-trees and cedars of Lebanon breaking forth 
into exultation on the fall of the tyrant; hell from 
beneath, stirring up all the dead to meet him at his 
coming; and the dead kings introduced as speak- 
ing and joining in the triumph. In the same 
strain are these many lively and passionate apos- 
trophes to cities and countries, to persons and 
things, with which the prophetical writings every- 
where abound. ‘“O thou sword of the Lord! how 
long will it be ere thou be quiet? put thyself up 
into the scabbard, rest and be still. How can it 
be quiet” (as the reply was instantly made), “ see- 
ing the Lord hath given it a charge against Askelon 
and the sea-shore; there hath he appointed it.” 
Jer. 47: 6. 

In general, for it would carry us too far to en- 
large upon all the instances, the style of the poeti- 
cal books of the Old Testament is, beyond the 
style of all other poetical works, fervid, bold, and 
animated. It is extremely different from that regu- 
lar, correct expression to which our ears are accus- 
tomed in modern poetry. It is the burst of inspira- 
tion. The scenes are not coolly described, but 
represented as passing before our eyes. Every 
object and every person is addressed and spoken 
to as if present. The transition is often abrupt ; 
the connection often obscure; the persons are 
often changed ; figures crowded, and heaped upon 
one another. Bold sublimity, not correct elegance, 
is its character. We see the spirit of the writer 
raised beyond himself, and laboring to find vent 
for ideas too mighty for his utterance. 

The several kinds of poetical composition which 
we find in Scripture are chiefly the didactic, ele- 
giac, pastoral and lyric. Of the didactic species 
of poetry, the book of Proverbs is the principal 
instance. The first nine chapters of that book 
are highly poetical, adorred with many distin- 
guished graces, and figures of expression. At 
the roth chapter the style is sensibly altered, and 
descends into a lower strain, which is continued 
to the end: retaining, however, that sententious, 
pointed manner, and that artful construction of 
period, which distinguish all the Hebrew poetry. 
The book of Ecclesiastes comes likewise under 
this head; and some of the Psalms, as the 119th 
in particular. 

Of elegiac poetry, many very beautiful specimens 
occur in Scripture; such as the lamentation of 
David over his friend Jonathan; several passages 
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in the prophetical books; and several of David’s 
psalms, composed on occasions of distress and 
mourning. The 42d psalm in particular is in the 
highest degree tender and plaintive. But the most 
regular and perfect elegiac composition in the 
Scriptures, perhaps in the whole world, is the book 
entitled the Lamentations of Jeremiah. As the 
prophet mourns in that book over the destruction 
of the temple and the holy city, and the overthrow 
of the whole state, he assembles all the affecting 
images which a subject so melancholy could sug- 
gest. The composition is uncommonly artificial. 
By turns the prophet and the city of Jerusalem are 
introduced as pouring forth their sorrows ; and in 
the end a chorus of the people send up the most 
earnest and plaintive supplications to God. The 
lines of the original too, as may in part appear 
from our translation, are Jonger than is usual in 
the other kinds of Hebrew poetry: and the melody 
is rendered thereby more flowing and better adapt- 
ed to the querimonious strain of elegy. 

The song of Solomon affords us a high exem- 
plification of pastoral poetry. It is full of rural 
and pastoral images from beginning to end. 

Of lyric poetry, or that which is intended to be 
accompanied with music, the Old Testament is full. 
Besides a great number of hymns and songs, which 
we find scattered in the historical and prophetical 
books, such as: the Song of Moses, the Song of 
Deborah, and many others of like nature, the 
whole book of Psalms is to be considered as a 
collection of sacred odes. In these we find the 
ode exhibited in all the varieties of its form, and 
supported with the highest spirit of lyric poetry ; 
sometimes sprightly, cheerful and triumphant ; 
sometimes solemn and magnificent; sometimes 
tender ‘and soft. From these instances it clearly 
appears that there are contained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures full exemplifications of several of the chief 
kinds of poetical writing. 
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We reprint the article on our first page, ‘ War- 
fare with Death,” as an answer to inquiries occa- 
sionally received from persons who desire to learn’ 
the position of the Community respecting the sub- 
ject of victory over death. Though first published 
many years ago, it still expresses, so far as it goes, 
the convictions and hopes of our members. Time 
has not diminished our interest in this great sub- 
ject, nor dimmed our faith in the power of the gos- 
pel of the resurrection. 


Having received a circular from the “ Victoria 
League,” asking us to “lend our editorial good will 
to the Equal Rights party and its candidate” ( Mrs. 
Victoria C. Woodhull), we take occasion to say 
that, little as we sympathize with the old political 
parties, we have no more sympathy for the new one ; 
and little as we respect politicians as a class, we 
recall no one that we would not as soon see in the 
presidential chair as the candidate of the Equal 
Rights party. We beg leave to add, that we do 
not believe the members of the Victoria League 
“expect to elect” their candidate, and they should 
have had wit enough to have left that assertion out 
of their circular. 


Prof. Huxley, ina late lecture, said that the pres- 
ent feminine fashions outrage all common sense 
by displaying a woman’s figure in the form of a can- 
die extinguisher upside down ; that such an absurd 
style of dress is physically injurious, and anatomi- 
cally monstrous. 

That is nearly as hard a hit at the present style 
of woman’s dress as the one made many years ago 
by J. H. N., so often quoted : 

The present dress of women, besides being pe- 
culiarly inappropriate to the sex, is immodest. It 
makes the distinction between the sexes vastly 
more prominent than nature makes it. Ina state 
of nature the difference between a man and a wo- 
man covld hardly be distinguished at the distance 





of five hundred yards; but as men and women 


dress, their sex is telegraphed as far as they can 
be seen. Woman’s dress is a standing lie. It 
proclaims that she is not a two-legged animal, but 
something like a churn standing on castors! Such 
are the abstirdities into which the false principle of 
shame and sexual isolation betray the world. 


THE HARMONISTS. 


I.- 
BY THEO. L. PITT. 


HE Harmonist Community has had an inter- 

esting and quite remarkable career, and its 
history is instructive. It has existed now for 
nearly seventy years. It has stood the test of 
three migrations—one from old Wiirtemburg 
across the ocean to the wilds of western Pennsyl- 
vania ; one from Pennsylvania to the Wabash valley; 
a final one from the Wabash back to a new settle- 
ment in Pennsylvania. Equally with the Shakers 
did they pioneer the way to successful religious 
Communism. * Higher honor do they deserve than 
the Shakers for persistent, practical devotion to 
Christ. When the Shakers allowed the follies of 
false spiritualism, the vagaries of Ann Leeism, and 
the insinuations of infidelity to obscure their testi- 
mony to the divinity of Christ, the Harmonists de- 
clined any further intercourse with them. Before 
that there had been friendly correspondence be- 
tween the two societies. In business and finance 
the success of the Harmonists has been brilliant, 
and apparently under the favor of a special provi- 
dence of God. Asa body they illustrate in a pe- 
culiar way the curious principle that all successful 
Communism is religious, and that all successful re- 
ligious Communism has its foundation in some 
form of Second Advent or Millennarian doctrine. 
Either Christ has come the second time or is about 
to come ; either the Millennium is past or is about 
to be ushered in—some thought of this kind is at 
the root of all the successful Communities, the 
Oneida Community included. 

The clinging of the Harmonists to their faith in 
this respect is one of their most touching features. 
They came near enough to the heavens, in the far- 
off days of their early conversion, to hear the word 
that anew kingdom was coming upon the earth. 
It was the same prophecy that came bursting 
through from the spiritual world again and again in 
those days, and which finally, forty years ago, filled 
the whole American heart with earnest expecta- 
tion. To George Rapp and the revivalists of 
Wiirtemburg it meant the Second Coming of 
Christ. For more than three-score years they 
have nursed that prophecy in their hearts. It has 
been the center of all their hopes. It has lighten- 
ed all their trials and sweetened all their labors. 
Just before them, ready to burst upon them at any 
moment, was the great event. They work and wait. 
They give up personal property and have all things 
common. They fulfill the injunction, “Let those 
that have wives be as though they had none.” 
They grow old in the service, still laboring and 
making money to be used somebow in the good 
time coming. Surely one cannot help honoring 
such devotion, and respecting such success, even 
though connected with views and doctrines which 
a brighter revelation may modify. 

We call them the pioneers of successful Commu- 
nism. They are truly so. In their career they 
have met and solved some important legal prob- 
lems, for which all Communities that come after 
them should thank them. In cases involving the 
Harmonists the rights of Communities as against 
seceders have been clearly defined and secured by 
the highest tribunals of the nation. The Commu- 
nity compact of the Harmonists is simple and 
easily understood, but it has stood the heaviest 
legal onsets and been vindicated. The following 


are their 
ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION : 





an association or community has been formed by 
George Rapp and many others, upon the basis of 
Christian fellowship, the principles of which, be- 
ing faithfully derived from the sacred Scriptures, 
include the government of the patriarchal age, 
united to the community of property, adopted in 
the days of the apostles, and wherein’ the simple 
object sought is to approximate, so far as human 
imperfections may allow, to the fulfillment of the 
will of God, by the exercise of those affections, 
and the practice of those virtues which are essen- 
tial to the happiness of man in time and throughout 
eternity ; 

And whereas, it is necessary to the good order 
and well being of the said association, that the 
conditions of membership should be clearly under- 
stood, and that the rights, privileges and duties of 
every individual therein should be so defined as to 
prevent mistake or disappointment on the one hand, 
and contention or disagreement on the other ; 

Theretore, be it known to all whom it.may con- 
cern, that we, the undersigned, citizens of the 
county ot Beaver, in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, do severally and distinctly, each for him- 
self, covenant, grant and agree, to and with the 
said George Rapp, and his associates, as follows, 
V1Z.: 

ARTICLE Ist. We, the undersigned, for our- 
selves, our heirs, executors and administrators, do 
hereby give, grant, and forever convey to the said 
George Rapp and his associates, and to their heirs 
and assigns, all our property, real, personal and 
mixed, whether it be lands and tenements, goods 
and chattels, money or debts due to us, jointly or 
severally in possession, in remainder, or in rever- 
sion or expectancy, whatsoever and wheresoever, 
without evasion, qualification or reserve, as a free 
gift or donation, for the benefit and use of the said 
association, or community, and we do hereby bind 
ourselves, our heirs, executors and administrators, 
to do all such other acts as may be necessary to 
vest a perfect title to the same in the said associa- 
tion, and to place the said property at the full dis- 
posal of the superintendent of the, said community 
without delay. 

ARTICLE 2d. We do further covenant and agree 
to and with the said George Rapp and his associ- 
ates, that we will severally submit faithfully to the 
laws and regulations of said community, and _ will 
at all times manifest a ready and cheerful obedience 
toward those who are or may be appointed as su- 
perintendents thereof, holding ourselves bound to 
promote the interest and welfare of the said com- 
munity, not only by the labor of our own hands, 
but also by that of our children, our families, and 
all others who now are, or hereafter may be, under 
our control. 


ARTICLE 3d. If contrary to our expectations it 
should.so happen that we could not render the 
faithful obedience aforesaid, and should be induced 
from that, or any other cause, to withdraw from the 
said association, then and in such case we do ex- 
pressly covenant and agree to and with the said 
George Rapp and his associates, that we never will 
claim or demand, either for ourselves, or our chil- 
dren, or for any one belonging to us, directly or in- 
directly, any compensation, wages or reward what- 
ever for our or their labor or services rendered to 
the said community, or to any member thereof, but 
whatever we or our families jointly or severally 
shall or may do, all shall be held and considered 
as a voluntary service for our brethren. 


ARTICLE 4th. Inconsideration of the premises, 
the said George Rapp and his associates do, by 
these presents, adopt the undersigned jointly and 
severally, as members of the said community, 
whereby each of them obtains the privilege of be- 
ing present at every religious meeting and receiv- 
ing not only for themselves but also for their chil- 
dren and families, all such instructions in church 
and school, as may be reasonably required, both 
for their temporal good, and for their eternal 
felicity. 


ARTICLE 5th. The said George Rapp and his 
associates further agree to supply the undersigned 
severally with all the necessaries of life, as cloth- 
ing. meat, drink, lodging, etc., for themselves and 
their families. And this provision is not limited to 
their days of health and strength; but when any 
of them shall become sick, infirm, or otherwise un- 
fit for labor, the same support and maintenance 
shall be allowed as before, together with such 
medicine, care, attendance, and consolation, as 
their situation may reasonably demand. And if 
at any time after they have become members of 
the association, the father or mother of a family 


WHEREAS, by the favor of Divine Providence, | should die or be otherwise separated from the com- 
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munity, and should leave their family behind, such 
family shall not be left orphans or destitute, but shall 
partake of the same rights and maintenance as be- 
fore, so long as they remain in the association, as 
well in sickness as in health, and to such extent 
as their circumstances may require. 


ARTICLE 6th. And if it should so happen as 
above mentioned, that any of the undersigned 
should violate his or their agreement, and would or 
could not submit to the laws and regulations of the 
church or the community, and for that or any other 
cause should withdraw from the association, then 
the said George Rapp and his associates agree to 
refund to him or them the value of all such prop- 
erty as he or they may have brought into the com- 
munity, in compliance with the first article of this 
agreement, the said value to be refunded without 
interest, in one, two, or three annual instalments, 
as the said George Rapp and his associates shall 
determine. And if the person or persons so with- 
drawing themselves were poor, and brought nothing 
into the community, notwithstanding they depart 
openly and regularly, they shall receive a donation 
in money, according to the length of their stay, 
and to their conduct, and to such amount as their 
necessities may require, in the judgment of the 
superintendents of the association. 

In witness whereof, and in testimony that the 
undersigned have become members of the said 
community upon the conditions aforesaid, they 
have hereunto severally and each for himself set 
their hands and seals, on the ninth day of March, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-seven. 

In presence of John H. Hopkins 
and Charles S. Voltz. 


This mutual covenant, in substance, was solemnly 
adopted on the 15th of February, 1805. Itwas again 
formally adopted at New Harmony, Indiana, in 1821; 
was renewed again, as above, at Economy, Pa., in 
1827. The provision in regard to refunding prop- 
erty to Sseceders was abrogated in 1836 by the 
unanimous adoption of the following additional 
articles : 


1st. The said sixth article [in regard to re- 
funding ]is entirely annulled and made void, as if 
it had never existed, all others to remain in full 
force as heretofore. 2d. All the property of the 
Society, real, personal and mixed, in law or equity, 
and howsoever contributed or acquired, shall be 
deemed now and forever joint andindivisible stock. 
Each individual is to be considered to have finally 
and irrevocably parted with all his former contri- 
butions, whether in lands, goods, money or labor, 
and the same rule shall apply to all future contri- 
butions, whatever they may be. 3d. Should any 
individual withdraw from the Society, or depart 
this life, neither he in the one case, nor his repre- 
sentatives in the other, shall be entitled to demand 
an account of said contributions, or to claim any- 
thing from the Society as a matter of right. But 
it shall be left altogether to the discretion of the 
superintendent to decide whether any, and if any, 
what allowance shall be made to such member, or 
his representatives, as a donation. 


On the death of George Rapp, August 7, 1847, 
the whole society signed the above agreement, 
putting in two Trustees and seven Elders to man- 
age and regulate all matters as George Rapp had 
done. , 





ONEIDA. 


—We are having veritable sultry weather this 
month, and we enjoy it—yes, even the days that 
some characterize as “ doggy.” 

—The sweet corn south of the house is a fine 
sight—tall, stately and tassel-crowned. One of 
these “men in green” was measured the other 
day, and found to be nine feet, five and one-fourth 
inches high. 

—The Mountain-ash trees on our lawn attract 
considerable attention just now. Against the 
background of their dark green leaves glow the 
orange-red of their berries, thickly scattered in 
gracefully pendant corymbs. 

—Last Wednesday noon, in the midst of a driv- 
ing storm of wind and rain, the Midland surprised 





us by leaving at our back-door, as it were, a car- 
load of visitors. We had not had a word of warn- 
ing, but the excursionists were none the less wel- 
come. On account of the rain, omnibuses were 
sent to the depot to bring them to the house. 
As we could not get dinner for sixty on sucha 
very short notice, we entertained our visitors with 
a concert whiJe it was preparing. The company 
consisted of people from near Pennelville, and 
were mostly farmers. Very few of them had been 
here before. They were a very pleasant party, 
quiet and orderly; and at their departure said they 
had enjoyed themselves much. 


—Thursday, Aug. 10.—A picnic here to-day, of 
seventy-six people from West Vienna. The day has 
been a lovely one, and they have had ample oppor- 
tunity to stroll all about the place. 


—In an arbor of Yellow Woodbine at one corner 
of the quadrangle is a hanging basket, from which 
droops in long sprays that wonder of the garden— 
the Ice-plant. The observer notices with astonish- 
ment that every stem, and the underside of every 
leaf of this plant, glistens beneath the rays of this 
hot. August sun, as if coated with ice-crystals. 


—lIn saying that “our roses are among the things 
that were,” some four week ago, we consigned them 
to oblivion prematurely. To-day we cannot stroll in 
the upper flower-garden but that a deep pink Madame 
Laffay, the paler, more stylish Madame Flora, a 
fiery Gen. Jaqueminot, or a luxuriant, delicately- 
tinged, tea-scented Augusta rose, pleads with us 
to remove the impression left by our obituary no- 
tice by another more in accordance with its 
success in the art of pleasing. admirers the 
summer through. 

—Our little cabinet has been enriched lately by 
some mementos of the Holy Land. From a 
friend in Chicago we received a small piece of 
wood that once grew on the Mount of Olives, and 
another piece that was cut from a tree on the 
banks of the Jordan. This week a lady in this 
vicinity has presented us two small vials, one 
containing water from the river Jordan, and the 
other water from the Dead Sea. They were 
brought to this country by members of the excur- 
sion party that made a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land in the summer of 1867. 


—The journalist indulges below in a little per- 
sonal gossip with our friends the subscribers of 
the CrrcULAR, about their friends the contributors 
of the CIRCULAR : 

H. J. Seymour (“Hy. Pothesis”’) works in the 
Laundry and Carpenter’s shop. He is one of the 
busiest of bees in our hive ; still, he always finds 
time in odd moments to take a canter on one of his 
pet hobbies, as, for instance, his plantation over 
west, on which he is trying the effect of garden 
cultivation on wild shrubs, nuts, fruits and flowers. 
He is famous amongst us for his puns—having one 
at his tongue’s end on all occasions. The other 
evening in meeting, during a discussion on silk- 
growing, a kind of worm was mentioned that feeds 
on oak leaves, whose cocoon has to be carded in- 
stead of reeled, thus rendering the silk less strong. 
Mr. Seymour interpolated the remark that we should 
probably have to discard that kind of silk! 


C. S. JOSLYN (you all remember “ Tobias Simp- 
son,” don’t you ?) is superintendent of the job-print- 
ing business at the Wallingford Community.— 
Printing books and price-lists, catalogues and 
match-labeis, he is full of business the year round. 
His initials have not appeared in the paper much 
lately, but rumor credits him with the dashing little 
piece of poetry about the Bobolink which found its 
way into this journal a few weeks since. 

J. P. Hurcuins, (‘ Wood-Craft’”) is kitchen- 
man in the Willow-Place family. The article in 
the present number on the Kingfisher witnesses 
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that he is as keen and as alert as ever in his study 
of animal life. 

ALFRED BARRON ( “ Foot-Notes” and “C. T.” 
or “ Commercial Traveler’), is out as a business 
agent in the interest of the silk department. When 
at home he fills various posts, ever interesting him- 
self in beautifying our grounds. 

H. G. ALLEN, to whom our subscribers are 
mainly indebted for the column “Our Visitors,” 
has charge of waiting on company this season. 


G. CRAGIN, with other employments, superin- 
tends the mowing of the lawn. And, by the way, 
so thick and velvety has its sward become by keep- 
ing it closely shaven with patent lawn-mowers, that 
numbers of our visitors remark upon it almost ec- 
statically, saying frequently that it even excels the 
turf of Central Park. 

G. E. CRAGIN is foreman of the machine-shop, 
while his brother (C. A. C.), as has been already 
mentioned, is superintendent of the silk works. 

T. C. MILLER is our principal pianist. Aston- 
ishment is sometimes expressed by visitors on 
learning that one who has attained such proficiency 
in the ¢echnigue of the piano is almost entirely self- 
taught. She has never had any teaching outside of 
our family. Bs 

F. W. Smirn is foreman of the trap-shop. He 
is as assiduous as ever in his practice on the violin, 
and fills the post of first violinist in our orchestra. 

H. M. WorvEN, in the midst of various house- 
hold duties, finds time to write the entertaining 
series, “Old Mansion-House Memories.” She is 
the soprano in our glee club, and during the pre- 
sent visitor season is often called upon to sing. 


H. A. Noyes, who resides at W. C., works in 
the Job-office. Such a marvel of untiring, cheer- 
ful industry, is she, that she always seems the very 
life and soul of that business, inspiring those who 
work with her with her own zeal. 

H. H. SKINNER writes the serial, “History of 
Community Literature,” and has the supervision of 
the hygiene, spiritual as well as physical, of “our 
babies.” It is to her that our subscribers are in- 
debted for the account of them in the 27th No. of 
the present volume. Her son, 

J. J. SKINNER, is at Wallingford in his capacity 
as civil engineer, surveying about the site of the 
projected dam, making maps, etc. He has had as- 
sociated with him for two or three weeks our archi- 
tect, 

E. H. HAMILTON, who is also considering plans 
for the removal of the old silk-factory, as well as 
the building of new structures. 

CHARLES ELLIs belongs to the fraternity of car- 
penters, yet it is not as a carpenter that he is best 
known in the family. Extremely fond of nature 
and the beautiful, it is his delight to make the 
homely attractive and the rough places smooth by 
means of nature’s charming adornments. His is 
the hand that trims and trains creepers on our 
buildings, and teaches scarlet beans and lovely 
morning-glories to screen from view rusty-looking 
out-buildings. Do we discover a rustic seat set in 
some cosy nook, or placed on an eminence com- 
manding a bewitching view, we surely know that 
Mr. Ellis has been at work. 


C. A. MILLER, besides attending to her domestic 
duties, is always on the lookout that everything is 
kept in good order about the house and grounds. 
She also has charge of the Museum of curiosities, 
and elicits commendation by her arrangements of 
its miscellany of objects. 

L. A. THAYER should be mentioned ; for though 
we do not know that she has ever written for the 
CIRCULAR, yet she has aided it in many indirect 
ways. She is our librarian, attends to the receiv- 
ing and filing of the newspapers and magazines, 
and has charge of our archives. Besides all this, 
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she does the machine-stitching for the family, has 
charge of the furniture, and is engaged in various 
other household duties—a most universally indus- 
trious woman. 


There are others that might be mentioned in 
this connection, who occasionally make a modest 
contribution to these columns, and others, not 
contributors, who yet greatly assist the CIRCULAR 
on its way from our office to our subscribers ; but 
we have already said so much, that we are fain to 
leave the rest that might be said to some future 
time. 

WALLINGFORD. 


—The party of choppers engaged in clearing of 
trees the land to be flowed by the new pond report 
that the axe recently presented to J. H. N. by the 
manufacturers, Messrs. Hunter & Reeves of Cleve- 
land, O., is considered superior for cutting most 
kinds of wood to all other axes they have tried, 
including the celebrated Collins axe, of which they 
have recently purchased half a dozen. It is thin- 
ner and better adapted to rapid work, though possi- 
bly on that account would require more cautious 
use among hemlock knots. 


—Mr. W., having received an invitation from the 
superintendent of the ‘ Reform School” at Meri- 
den, to come up there the first Sunday of the month 
to the Sunday-school concert, went on the 6th inst., 
taking with him Carrie, Jessie, Ormond, and J. B. 
H. The concert consisted mostly of singing and 
recitation of Scripture. by the boys. The exer- 
cises were varied bya recitation of Scripture texts 
by the teachers ot the institution, prayer, and a 
short sermon on rising early in the morning. A 
class of thirty boys repeated each a Scripture text 
on rising early, and we were all surprised at the 
number of times this habit is mentioned in the 
Bible. 

—We hada call the other day from an Elder 
of the Shaker Society at Enfield. He came for 
the purpose of learning what he could about our 
external arrangements. He was shown through 
the printing-office, and took note of the caloric 
engine: at the factory he noticed the. washing 
machines and the Root boiler with especial interest. 
He bought the “ History of American Socialisms.” 

—While chopping, a few days ago, was 
stung on the nose bya yellow wasp. The sting 
was very painful, still he did not wish to leave his 
work to go to the house for something to apply to 
it. Suddenly the thought came to him to put ice 
on the sting. He applied a lump taken from the 
pail of drinking-water he had with him. After 
one application of about ten minutes the pain all 
left him, and the sting has not troubled him since. 

The above incident recalls the following para- 
graph going the rounds of the papers: 





Wuat Ice WILL Do.—It is well for people to 
know that a lump of ice is as good as a medicine 
chest in the house during the summer months. 
The relieving and curative properties of ice are 
found more general and valuable year after year. 
Small lumps of ice swallowed whole will often 
check acute stomach inflammation, and will prevent 
nausea, if heat is applied outside at the same time. 
A bit of ice will cure diphtheria and other throat 
complaints. 


OUR VISITORS. 





Among late guests were Mr. Manning (editor of 
the Chenango Union) and family, and Mr. Norton 
editor of the Morrisville Observer), with a party 
of friends. 


—We had the pleasure of entertaining recently a 
party from Morrisville, including Judge Holmes, 
ex-representative in Congress from this district. 
The Judge remarked, while conversing with one of 
our people, that he never drank a glass of liquor 





nor smoked a cigar in his life. Few members of 
the “Bench” or “ Bar,” and few congressmen can. 
say, “ Nor I.” 


A late visitor from the Pennsylvania coal regions 
states that the merchants in the mining districts 
have, since the miners resumed work, formed them- 
selves into a “ Merchant’s Union,” for the purpose 
of sustaining one another in carrying out their 
purpose not to supply the miners in future with 
goods on credit when engaged in a strike. 


A. T. Stewart, the New York merchant prince, 
is interesting himself (so say recent visitors) 
in the proposed New York and Chicago rail- 
way, which is planned to run on the west side of 
the Hudson, and to follow the old survey between 
Utica and Syracuse through Vernon. It is well 
known that the New York Central deviates con- 
siderably from the direct course between these two 
cities, in order to touch Rome. An enterprise 
that enlists Mr. Stewart is pretty likely to succeed. 
Our Vernon’ neighbors may yet realize their long-* 
cherished hopes, and one of the world’s great 
railways pass through their pleasant village. 


Mr. Curtis of the Utica Herald and a party of 
gentleman from Little Falls, Whitesboro and Rome, 
while visiting: the cheese factories of this vicinity 
took occasion to call at the Community. They 
gavea favorable report of the neighboring factories. 


A captain in the commissary department of the 
late Southern Confederacy, who lately called, stated 
that during the war some troops who were en- 
camped on an island in Vermillion Bay, Louisiana, 
near the Gulf of Mexico, found themselves short 
of good water. On sinking wells about fifteen feet 
they came to solid rock-salt, clear as crystal. It 
was found to underlie the whole island of some 
seven miles in breadth, and to be eighty feet deep. 
This salt mine proved a very valuable and timely 
discovery for the Southern people, who were then 
nearly destitute of salt. Large quantities were 
soon shipped from this island to different parts of 
the South. 


THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


HE Whip-poor-will has made a great deal 
T of noise in the world, and there is no doubt 
but that his style is peculiar, and that his habits 
are original in the main. 

Like the owl the Whip-poor-will has reversed 
the natural order of things. This is especially the 
case in regard to the matter of sleep, for just as 
everybody else is ready to go to bed the Whip- 
poor-will is ready to begin his work. 

His work—if what he does may be called his 
work—is to shout Whip-poor-will! as fast and as 
loud as he can, on the ground under your bedroom 
window. Whatever may be said derogatory to 
the Whip-poor-will, it is certain that he don’t 
slight his work. No one has ever accused him of 
it, and I don’t think ever will. 





There is not much variety to the discourse of a 
Whip-poor-will. I have known one to say the 
same thing fifty-nine ,times ina minute. He then 
took one breath and repeated what he had just 
said fifty-four times. It might seem that the mo- 
notony of this would put a person to sleep, but it 
don’t velp that way at all. The Whip-poor-will is 
anything but drowsy in his style of delivery. He 
has what an old deacon in our town used to call 
“the power,” and folks don’t go to sleep in church- 
es where the minister has “the power.” Yes, now 
I think of it, there is no doubt, but that the Whip- 
poor-will has “the power.” He is as good as the 
toothache to keep a person awake, and, as I once 
heard a man say, “don’t get tired any more than a 


_ what the Whip-poor-will had to tell. 





fanning-mill does.” The man that said this was 
cross when he said it, but then he ought to know, 
for he had just lain awake all night listening to 
I had almost 
forgotten to say, that if the Whip-poor-will does 
repeat the same thing over and over he does not 
stop very long in one spot. He changes his po- 
sition often, so that you can hear him better than 
you could before. 

There is some danger that the Whip-poor-will 
may raise a tumult in the town where I live. All 
the boarding-school misses, and a few sentimental 
young men, who don’t want to sleep, but sit up and 
watch the moon, say that he is “splendid.” The 
practical young men, on the other hand, who work 
all day and want to sleep all night, are very hostile 
to the Whip-poor-will. but their respect for the 
boarding-school misses makes them somewhat 
guarded in their remarks. One of them, who is 
studying medicine though, was heard to say that he 
thought a Whip-poor-will would look first-rate 
“stuffed.” This caused quite an indignant flutter 
in the boarding-school, till the young man explained 
that “he had long thought of making a collection of 
birds for scientific purposes, but had never had 
time to begin before. He had plenty of time now 
because he did not sleep any nights.” Even the 
school-master, who is supposed to be a pattern of 
charity and humanity, was heard to remark that “he 
would like to give that bird sultam mortem.” 
The towns-folk thought he meant by this paregoric 
or some kind of a soporific, but I found out by the 
dictionaries that really the school-master would 
like to see the Whip-poor-will punished more than 
by a single death. He would like to have him 
realize that there is punishment after death. 

I don’t believe though the Whip-poor-will knows 
anything about a day of judgment. If he did he 
would not be so superfluously earnest and anxious 
about punishment. Like as not he has found out 
the scoundrel, who deserves whip- 
ping through the world richly enough, but, for all 
that, why should he “rile” the bosoms of the rest 
of mankind by disturbing their peace at three 
o’clock in the morning ? 

The Jews were expressly forbidden by Moses to 
give more than forty stripes, but I never knewa 
Whip-poor-will to say anything about refraining 
to “tuck it on.” He is as unforgiving as an Indian, 
and as persistent as a reformer. That word re- 
former gives meaclue to what I want to say 
about the Whip-poor-will. The Whip-poor-will is 
shrewd. He shows this by speaking when he 
knows that every one else is going to be silent, but, 
like a host of earnest well-meaning people, he 
lacks tact. That is my difference with the Whip- 
poor-will. He lacks tact. His boldness, his energy, 
his vehemence, his industry are admirable; but 
there is no doubt but that he has chosen an ill 
time to urge his claims upon the attention of the 
public. Solomon limited his times for “every 
thing” to the period that the sun was in the zenith, 
and every inference and tradition from custom and 
usage favors the idea that night is the time for 
quiescence. The Whip-poor-will has disregarded 
these inferences and traditions, and is justly the 
object of much bitter feeling on the part of many 
matter-of-fact hard-working people. 


supreme 


As I have hinted, the Whip-poor-wil] in our 
town is regarded, like the fever and ague, as a kind 
of mysterious dispensation of Providence. But 
as there are some people everywhere who rebel 
against Providence, so there are those there who 
become intolerant toward the Whip-poor-will, and 
go forth after bed-time to inflict more or less “abun 
dant death” upon him. Of these people I think I 
have observed three classes. 

The first class might be called the calmly despe- 
rate. Theyare laborers who have done a fair day’s 
work. Their patience, at the time of getting up to 
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hunt the Whip-poor-will, is at its highest tension 
of endurance, but still firm. They usually dress 
themselves carefully and deliberately, and go after 
the Whip-poor-will as David did after Goliath— 
with stones. 


The second class are the furiously desperate. 
They are perhaps students—nervous and irritable ; 
and when they get up to pursue the disturber of 
their dreams, it is with patience completely shat- 
tered. This class do not generally stop to dress 
themselves, and are not particular about the char- 
acter of their missiles. They had just as lief have 
a hard knot of wood as a stone. 


The third class are the intensely practical, un- 
romantic and phlegmatic. They bottle up their 
wrath till the next evening, and summarily silence 
the invader of their slumbers with a shot-gun. 

BEN-ZINE. 


[ The following is perhaps a sign of the reaction which we are 
sure must take place toward the newly popular poetry of John Hay 
and Bret Harte. They would make deviltry admirable by putting 
with it a rough regard for some humane principle. We cannot but 
think they are working in the interest of evil powers in thus mingling 
good and evil. The pictures of character which they make are con- 
trary to human experience and corrupting to literature. } 


THE NEW EVANGEL. 
BY JAMES REDPATH. 


[Humbly Dedicated to the Heathen Bretee.| 
This is the day of the sacred strumpet, 
This is the age of St. Rowdy and gang; * 
Ours are the tongues that triumphantly trumpet 
The virtues of cut-throats in loaferly slang ; 
St. Matthew’s played out, and St. Luke’s no account, 
It takes our St. Bret holy deeds to recount. 
This is the day of Shipton and Bludso, 
This is the age of the gambler unstained ; 
Roughs are like Christ ( St. John Hay has said so), 
And redemption is now by “‘cussedness” gained ; 
You may murder or steal, keep a house of ill-fame, 
And still go to Heaven—// you only die game! 
F (/ndependent. 


THE KINGFISHER. 





BY J. P. HUTCHINS. 
HREE or four Kingfishers have taken up 
their summer residence about Willow-Place 
pond; they are excellent fishers, as their name in- 
dicates, and the numerous small fry that inhabit 
the pond present unusual attractions for them. 
They make a deal of clatter while disputing one 
another’s right to fish from the several perches about 
the pond. However, each seems to know his mas- 
ter, so if hard pressed will leave his perch and 
strike out swiftly across the pond, flying close to 
the surface of the water. Still, if he is likely to be 
overtaken by his pursuer, he resorts to the skillful 
manceuvre of dropping into the water, and when his 
antagonist has gone far beyond him, rises, shakes 
the water from his crest, and flies triumphantly 
back to the perch which he was compelled to leave ; 
then sends over a harsh laugh to his neighbor, who 
has taken up his old position on the opposite side 
of the pond. 


They are shy birds; but I have a place of con- 
cealment near one of their fishing places, from 
which I can observe their movements without dis- 
turbing them. They do not usually catch more 
than half as many fish as they dive after; 
although at times near night-fall when the water is 
calm, and they are eager to fill their crops for the 
night, they will bring out a fish at nearly every 
plunge; until being no longer desirous of eating 
what they continue to catch they let their game fall. 
They never cast a look after the fallen fish, but 
presently plunge into the water after a fresh one. 
The fish is taken in their long sharp bill, and 
is usually not above two or three inches.long. 


On diving into the water the Kingfisher does not 
mind whether he goes in perpendicularly or ob- 
liquely ; he brings out his fish all the same in either 
case. It is a puzzle however to one experienced in 


fish-spearing, how the Kingfisher learned to calcu- 





late the exact distance below the seeming posi- 
tion of a fish that he must strike to actually hit 
it. For every spearsman knows that unless di- 
rectly over a fish he must strike at 4 greater or less 
distance below its apparent position, according to 
the depth of the water. A problem tor naturalists. 

The Kingfisher frequently varies his exercise by 
fishing on the wing. Flying over the water he 
suddenly stops like the Sparrow-hawk until one may 
count fifteen or twenty, then plunges downward. 
It is noticeable that every stop is apparently at the 
same hight above the water; being forty or fifty 
feet. 

The Kingfishers are an extensive family. The 
one most common to our climate, and which is 
treated of more particularly in this article, is the 
belted Kingfisher (Cevy/e a/cyon, Boie), a good speci- 
men of which I have before me. It 
throughout North America. 
inches. 


is found 
The length is thirteen 
Spread of wings twenty inches. Bill two 
and one half inches from tip to corner of mouth. 
The head has along crest. The color is blue 
above, and white below, with a brownish band 
across the breast. It has a white ring around the neck 
and a white spot before the eye. Primaries white 
on the basal half, the remaining half transversely 
banded and spotted with white, as also is the 
tail. Tarci very short and strong. The nest is 
made in holes dug in banks. The eggs are pure 
white, and incubation is said to last about sixteen 
days, and is performed by both parents. 

The Cery/e alcyon is a solitary bird, and does not 
like to have neighbors about its fishing grounds. 
It frequents streams, ponds and lakes, wherever 
fish are most abundant. I have seen many birds 
of this species about the forest lakes of Northern 
New York, Canada and elsewhere, but always 
alone, each one seated on his dry limb far from his 
kind, eagerly watching for fish. The traveler is 
often first made aware of its presence by its 
harsh scream, as he startles one from its resting 
place. 


The common Kingfisher of Europe ( A. aspida, 
Linn.), possesses many of the brilliant colors of 
tropical birds. It is the halcyon of the ancients, 
from whose period and habits of incubation arose 
the name of “halcyon days’—a name given by 
them to the seven days which precede and the 
seven days which follow the winter solstice ; be- 
cause during this period the halcyon or Kingfisher 
deposited her eggs close to the margin of the sea, 
and as at that season the weather in southern 
Europe is generally mild and calm, the phrase 
“halcyon days” came to signify peace and tran- 
quillity. In some parts of Europe it is still believed 
that the breast of a Kingfisher suspended by the 
bill will always be turned to the north, that when 
accurately balanced the bill will point in the direc- 
tion of the wind even within doors, and that its 
head and feathers protect against witches and 
storms at sea, and are a sure means of securing 
the affections of a loved object. 





FACTS AND TOPICS. 


The New York Star says that all the coéperative 
firms in that city report themselves as doing well, 
while some of them are on the high road to fortune. 








Mr. Greeley has written a letter to 7he Golden 
Age in which he takes very strong ground against 
free divorce, free love and woman suffrage. 





D. G. Croly, managing editor of the World, is 
credited for the following remark: “ My wife is 
the ablest assistant I ever had in journalism.” 


An instrument has been invented that marks the 
“ebb of time,” showing how many minutes there 
are prior to any event. If placed in the post-office 





it reads, “ Mail opens in thirty minutes ;”’ one min- 
ute later it reads, “ Mail opens in twenty-nine min- 
utes ;” then in twenty-eight, and so on. Ata rail- 
way station it reads, “This train leaves in ten 
minutes ;” then in eight, and so on. When 
the index reaches o the train starts. Thus any 
passenger on entering the station knows just 
how much time he has for getting tickets, checks, 
a newspaper and a seat, without consulting a watch 
or a clock to ascertain the hour of the day.—2- 
change. 





Bismuth is now found in large quantities in Aus- 
tralia. The supply of this metal previous to the 
discovery of the Australian mine came mainly 
from Bolivia. 


Rev. M. D. Conway, of London, writes in a let- 
ter to the Cincinnati Commercial, that the attention 
of the Orientals now in London is turning to the 
difference between the social condition of the 
women in England and that of the women of their 
own country. They have no homes in India, such 
as they find here, owing to the fact that the women 
even in the wealthiest families are uneducated and 
occupy the most menial places in the household. 
They are never seen in society, hardly knowing 
what it is to wear clothes. These Indians say : 
“Were you to come to India, if you were my dear- 
est friend I could not introduce you to mother, wife 
or sister.” To facilitate a reform, a society has 
been formed with the object in view of cultivating 
nearer relations between the people of the East 
and West. 


THE NEWS. 





WITHIN a few days past seven vessels have ar- 
rived in New York, with cases of yellow fever on 
board, and are on that account detained at the 
lower quarantine. 


The attempts at shad culture in Connecticut ap- 
pear to be attended with success. We learn that 
as many as sixty millions of young shad have been 
hatched this season and distributed through 
the waters of the State. 


Hop-BuYERS report something like a_ panic 
among hop-growers, on account of the ravages of 
hop lice. They have not been for many years so 
universally troublesome as the present season. 
Old hops have advanced from six or eight cents 
per pound to twenty ; and what few good hops are 
harvested will sell at high prices. 


THE contract to construct a tunnel through the 
Sierra Nevadas for a railroad and canal has been 
closed. The work is to be completed in five years, 
at an expense to the Central Pacific R. R. Co. of 
one million dollars. 


Ir is understood that the Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams accepts the appointment as Arbitrator at 
Geneva under the Treaty of Washington. Both 
political parties appear to regard this appointment 
as an excellent one, though not equally well pleased 
with his acceptance. 


THE clause in the Constitution prohibiting the 
acceptance of presents from foreign powers by 
those holding office under it, prevents Senator 
Sumner from receivine the medal offered him by 
the people of Hayti. 


THE President has settled the long standing 
difficulty in the Treasury Department, between the 
Secretary and General Pleasanton, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, by the removal of 
Gen. Pleasanton, and the appointment of J. W. 
Douglass, the Assistant Commissioner, to act as 
Commissioner until the meeting of Congress. 


THERE is some prospect that the ‘ North 
Woods” will be opened to commerce and travel. 
The iron works at Port Leyden, in Lewis county, 
have been purchased by a company from the city 
of Rochester, who propose to manufacture char- 
coal iron from the ore, and for this purpose to con- 
struct a railroad from Port Leyden to Booth’s Mills, 
a distance of six and a half miles. From this 
point, other parties owning tanneries on Moose 
River will extend it to their works, four and a half 
miles farther. Ten miles still farther will con- 
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nect the proposed road with the Fulton chain of 
Lakes ; and it is quite probable that the Iron and 
Leather interests combined will be able to carry the 
work through to completion. ' 


THE following letter from the president has been 
given to Mr. P. S. Gilmore, who has gone to 
Europe to enlist the sympathy and support of the 
nations of the Old World in behalf of a great 
International Jubilee: 

Long Branch, N. F., Aug. 5, 1871. 

I heartily commend Mr. P. S. Gilmore to Minis- 
ters and Representatives of the United States in 
Europe, and his plans for a Universal Musical 
Jubilee, to be held in this country in 1872. The 
kind offices of our representatives abroad in behalf 
of the enterprise which Mr. Gilmore has so much 
at heart, and which he is so eminently qualified to 
carry out, are respectfully solicited. With great re- 
spect, U.S. GRANT. 

To Ministers and Representatives of the United 
States in Europe. 


A LAKE several miles in circumference has 
been discovered near Rawlings, on the Union Pa- 
cific railroad, which is so strongly impregnated 
with soda as to be able to furnish many thousand 
tons of it annually. 


THE Zimes of New York lately published a 
statement of the expenses of the city govern- 
ment for county purposes (which they claim is a 
true statement privately obtained), showing with 
apparent conclusiveness that several millions of 
dollars have been drawn trom the treasury bya 
few of the highest officers of the city, without any 
sufficient cause therefor. The 7Zzmes claims that 
it has only “ scratched the surface ” of these fraudu- 
lent transactions, and that when the correct city 
accounts are made public, it will be seen that the 
frauds perpetrated are of enormous proportions. 
These charges have excited intense interest among 
the tax-payers of New York, which may lead at 
least to a thorough examination of the financial 
affairs of city and county. No direct denial of the 
charges has yet appeared. It may be mentioned 
as a significant fact in this connection, that the 
Board of Brokers of the city of Berlin have re- 
fused to have the bonds of the city of New York 
quoted in their list. 


AN English Chief Justice in Hong Kong has 
decided that the Coolie traffic is “slave trade,” and 
hence, by English law, is piracy. If the home 
government sustains this decision, the days of the 
Cookie trade are numbered. 


FROM time to time we hear that drifting sands 
render the navigation of the Suez canal difficult 
and somewhat uncertain, and now it is reported * 
that certain parties are proposing to purchase it 
for about one-fourth of its original cost. Either 
this great work is almost a failure, or it is persist- 
ently lied about. 


Two princes of the “blood royal” of Great 
Britian have been paying a visit to Ireland, and 
received rather cool treatment from their Irish 
subjects. On leaving Dublin it is said that they 
received many more hisses than cheers : 


THE revolt of the Arabs against the authority of 
the French in Algeria appears to be gaining 
strength, and the French are taking measures to 
suppress it by a large increase of their force. 
French civilization does not seem to harmonize 
with the Arab nature. 


A comet has been discovered by a German 
astronomer, which is rapidly approaching the sun, 
and will soon be visible to the naked eye. 


WE learn that Miss Putnam has passed her ex- 
amination before a board of medical examiners in 
Paris, in the presence of a number of students 
and doctors of medicine, and was highly compli- 
mented by the board for the talent displayed in the 
treatment of the subject of her thesis. The audi- 
ence also applauded. Miss Putnam is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Geo. P. Putnam, the publisher. 


SCOTLAND has been celebrating the centenary of 
one of her greatest literary sons. And not Scot- 
land alone. Probably almost every nation and 
people in the civilized world join on this anniver- 
sary in paying a tribute of respect to the name of 
Walter Scott. Celebrations were held in Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen. It is estimated 
that 400,000 strangers were present in the former 
city, and general enthusiasm prevailed. Scotch 
airs were chimed by the church bells; national 
salutes were fired at sunrise, noon and sunset ; the 





monuments were festooned with flowers and ever- 
greens ; and it is said that the American flagand 
the motto of the Scott family, ““ Watch Well,” were 
displayed everywhere. A procession of immense 
length marched through the principal streets, ac- 
companied by bands dressed in costumes repre- 
senting characters in Scott’s novels. The banquet 
of fruit, cake and wine was not formal, and was 
partaken of by a thousand guests, among them 
many noblemen of both England and Scotland, 
Provosts of Scotch Towns, “besides many ladies 
and gentlemen well known in science, literature and 
art.” Men of seventy years who read the first 
edition of Waverly fresh trom the press, who eagerly 
devoured the first succeeding works of “ the Great 
Unknown,” and in whose memories his epic poems 
are still fresh, can well understand the secret of 
this enthusiasm. 


EARL RUSSELL has been appointed Arbitrator on 
the part of England, under the treaty for the set- 
tlement of the Alabama claims, and Sir Roundell 
Palmer, Counsel. 


In the British House of Lords, Aug. 11th, the 
question was raised whether the United States 
could now rightfully claim damages for losses by 
the Alabama, since they had become reconciled 
to the south and had granted amnesty to the rebels ; 
and whether this point would be brought to the at- 
tention of the arbitrators at Geneva. Lord Gran- 
ville replied that the question would be argued in 
all its bearings, and that the interests of Great 
Britian would not suffer for lack of able and learned 
counsel. 


$1 30,000,000 of the new United States loan have 
been taken by a London banking-house. 


RECENT events encourage the hope of the re- 
generation of France as a nation. Its defeats 
are bringing out some of the noble qualities of the 
people. Steering between a Despotism and Red 
Republicanism, they are giving a generous support 
to a conservative republic, or the rule of law and 
order. The loan that was required to pay the in- 
demnity to Prussia has been freely taken by the 
people as fast as needed. They are paying off 
their indebtedness to Switzerland for the damage 
and expense of the army that was driven across 
the Swiss frontier, and the National Assembly 
has voted to indemnify the provinces that were 
sufferers by the Prussian invasion, even though 
the motion to do so was opposed by M. Thiers on 
the ground of its great amount—a milliard of 
francs. This generous act of justice to the suffer- 
ers, by the representatives of the people who are 
to pay the amount, is a very hopeful sign. On the 
other hand, a motion to lend support to sustain the 
temporal power of the Pope was rejected. 

JULES FAVRE 
Ministry. 


has retired from the French 


CLERGYMEN are sometimes alittle careless about 
directing the choir to omit stanzas of the hymns 
they sing. An instance occurred in New Britain, 
Conn., a few Sundays since. In the hymn were 
these lines : 

**Shall such a worthless worm as I 

3e found at thy right hand?”’ 

The next stanza was omitted, and the choir com- 
menced singing, 

“* Prevent, prevent it by thy grace.”’ . 
Those who were not using their hymn-books 
went home with the impression that there had been 
some mistake made. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





F. H. W., Tenn.—The Brocton Community still exists. You 


will find a column about it in the V. V. Wordd of the 6th inst. 


To W.H. A., Auburn, Ky.—1. It has been our practice to re- 
fund to seceders whatever property they brought to the Community, or 
its equivalent. We have not, however, had occasion to consider a 
case exactly like the one you suggest. 2. In case parents choose to 
withdraw they are allowed to take with them such of their children 
as are minors. We do not, however, now recall any instance in 
which one parent has left and claimed the right to take away children. 
3. Neither jealousies between members about office, nor between 
those having charge of different departments, interfere with our 
general harmony. 4. Yes; and why not? 5. Mutual criticism or 
truth-speaking in love has in general taken the place in our societies 
of backbiting and tale-bearing ; and, as we progress in true refine- 
ment, there is less occasion even for criticism. 6. Your sixth ques- 
tion seems identical withthe third. We will however remark, to make 
this point quite clear, (1), that we seek to appreciate persons according 
to their real merit, not according to their official position ; (2), that 
the employments and responsibilities of most of the members are 
frequently changed ; (3), that it is not popular for persons to “‘seek 
an easy berth’’—our leaders do quite the contrary. 7. Persons labor 





according to their strength and inclination: we have no comy ulsory 
labor. 8. There is no uniformity in respect to rising in the morning 
or retiring at night—ours is not a society governed by cast-iron 
rules. 9. If you had thoroughly read the Hand-Book you would 
not have asked this and a few other questions. 10. There is no es- 
tablished and invariable regulation respecting the time allotted to 
youth and adults for study : the general understanding is that all shall 
have opportunity and inducement for mental improvement, and that 
special attention shall be given to the education of the young. 11. 
We have no definite rule about probationers ; and just at present are 
not receiving members on probation or otherwise. 





CIRCULAR STATISTICS. 


Number of towns to which the CrrcuLar is sent, in Maine 12, New 
Hampshire 9, Vermont 31, Massachusetts 60, Rhode Island 4, Con- 
necticut 30, New York 210, New Jersey 25, Pennsylvania 45, Mary- 
land 4, Virginia 5, West Virginia 6, North Carolina 3, South Caro- 
lina 2, Alabama 3, Florida 1, Louisiana 3, ‘Texas 5, Ohio 56, Michi- 
gan 38, Indiana 17, Minnesota 24, Illinois 41, Wisconsin 27, Ken- 
tucky 4, Iowa 39, Tennessee 5, Missouri 18, Kansas 24, California 
8, Oregon 5, Arkansas 1. Number of towns to which the Crrcu- 
LAR is sent in the Eastern States, 146; Middle States, 280; South- 
ern States, 32; Western States, 307; ‘Territories, 7. ‘Total, 772. 

The Crrcutar als8 has subscribers in Quebec, Ontario, Prince 
Edward’s Island, England, Germany and China. 

Number of papers received in exchange jor the CircuLar, 128. 

Number of copies printed, 1650. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


" SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 


STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. 
application. 


Descriptive price-list sent on 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting- Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onetwa Community, Oneida, N. ¥. 


Descrip- 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD ComMMUNITY, 


Wallingford, Conn. 
. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. Price, 25 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Price $3.00. 

The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 


edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 


Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 


phrey Noyes. 
London, Trubner & Co. 


678 pp. Svo. 


8vo 


course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 
Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 


$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,’? and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 

Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


Messrs. Trupner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the //istory of American Socialisms and the Trap- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 
publications. 
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